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A Story of the Flood. 

In speaking of the flood of 1903 it may be well to notice the climatic changes that have taken place during the eight years preceding the flood. From the early settlement of the state up to within the past seven or eight years Kansas has been noted for its hot winds and dry summers, which have made profitable farming and gardening very uncertain. But a notable change has come over this section dating from the opening of the Cherokee Strip. The cultivation of the soil in that country seems to have caused an evaporation to arise from the fresh turned earth that is carried by the current of air from the south till it meets the cooler current from the north and causes precipitation.

No one who visited the opening of the Cherokee Strip in the fall of ’93 can forget the terrible hot winds that came pouring over the dry prairies that lay to the south of the Kinsas line, and hundreds of men who went into that country with the intention of making it their home, after digging eight or ten feet into the ground without finding a particle of moisture, feared that farming could never be made profitable, abandoned their claims and turned back.

But the stout hearted courageous man who stuck to his claim, was rewarded for. his work, for after the second year rains came and since that time crops of all kinds in Oklahoma Territory have been as certainly good as that of her neighbors. The farmer has prospered, and beautiful cities and towns dot the prairies of Oklahoma in every direction. And not only has the settling of Oklahoma given good homes to thousands of people in that country but now in Kansas where crop failures on account of hot winds were frequent the farmer can plant with a degree of assurance of being rewarded for his labors, consequently our farmers are prosperous and our cities are growing. The climate is more pleasant.

Where once we had week after week of hot dry weather, for the past several years we have had but little excuse to hunt for a summer resort. And while we are glad that the climatic conditions are more favorable than they formerly were it is to be hoped that we may never again be visited with another like the flood of 1903.

For this has certainly been a strange year, not only in Kansas, but in other parts of the world, the great volcanic eruptions have given evidence of unusual subterranean disturbances. Beginning with April 28 and ending June 3 records a remarkable period in the weather record for Kansas that will be remembered from Central Kansas to far down the Mississippi.

Tornadoes are destructive, but cover only a small territory, fires are dreadful, but are usually covered by insurance and leave cleanliness in their path, but floods are not only destructive to life and property but leave the country in an unhealthy and ruinous condition, that covers a territory many miles in length, including the most fertile and productive valleys, sweeping away the homes of the poor in cities and towns in its path.

During the greater part of April the weather was pleasant and the fruit crop of all kinds promised to be one of the greatest that we had ever seen. Suddenly in the afternoon of April 29, the wind changed from southwest to northwest, that lowered the mercury from 76 to 28, within the space of about six hours, The wind blew fearfully during most of that night. Rain came about 6 o’clock which soon changed to snow and sleet. By 8 o’clock the weather had become freezing cold and on the morning of April 30 it was found that the fine fruit crop had been ruined. Apples, peaches, pears, apricots and plums were solid ice. And in tubs and other vessels, standing on the outside, ice had formed one-fourth of an inch in thickness. This sudden change of unseasonable weather seems to have been the beginning of our trouble. The weather remained cool and cloudy for days. Occasionally the sun would break through the clouds pouring its hot rays upon the cool moist eaith below, causing frequent showers. According to Prof. Jones’ weather report for the month of May, rain fell in measurable depth on sixteen different days, and from May 1 to June 4 we had but five days of clear weather, with five hail storms and three tornadoes. On May 22 Salina was visited by one of the worst hail storms in its history. The storm begun shortly before 3 o’clock in the afternoon with a light rain and hail. Suddenly the hail grew larger and in a very few minutes stones weighing from 6 to 14 ounces were falling with terrific force. Those who saw the scene will never forget it. The stores were deserted for the time and business was suspended, while proprietors, clerks and others busied themselves in picking up hail stones. Some of these stones were gathered up and placed in ice boxes and did not melt until far into the afternoon of the next day. The hail did much damage, smashing skylights and puncturing corrigated roofs. Following the hail came a heavy wind and rain. The Methodist church steeple was blown down. During the night the city was visited by another heavy wind, rain and hail storm, Heavy rains had now become a daily occurrance. Dry Creek, Mulberry and other small streams had begun to fill with water. Monday, May 25, a very heavy rain fell, beginning about 6:30 in the evening and continued for nearly two hours, the water falling in torrents. The sewerage system was unable to carry off the water. The streets and gutters filled rapidly and water ran over the sidewalks into the basements of several business houses along Santa Fe and Iron avenues, doing considerable damage to some of the merchants.

This storm added to the high water, and with the almost continuous rain of two weeks previous, caused Dry Creek and Mulberry to show signs of trouble. Early Tuesday morning, May 26, the waters in these two creeks were rising rapidly, and by 11 o'clock had extended over a large area on either side of its banks. Mulberry was raging, the waters of the two creeks met, and flooded farm lands from creek to creek. The water continued to move toward Salina and by 2 o’clock that afternoon had covered all of the low lands north of the Union Pacific tracks and west of the Missouri Pacific.

Water reached the floors of many houses in that district and several families moved to higher ground. This rise was caused principally by the overflow waters from Mulberry. All day Wednesday the water cotinued to rise in Dry Creek and forced its way over a large territory of farm land, and for a distance of four miles west of Salina all land was under water. The waters of the Mulberry were receding slighty, but Dry Creek continued to rise rapidly and by night had reached Tenth and Ash streets.

It was thought that the flood had reached its limit, and very few persons in the west part of town left their homes. Several boats were taken to that part of town and were used for the transportation of people to and from their homes. No one had a thought that these same boats within a few short hours would be used ‘in saving lives. A great volume of water continued to force its way over the west and north part of the city extending south on Santa Fe avenue almost to the Lee wholesale house. The wholesale houses diked their buildings and removed the goods from their cellars. The west and north parts of Salina were now becoming pretty well covered with water from Dry Creek. The Mulberry had receded within its banks and the farmers were able to get to town by walking over the Union Pacific track. They reported much damage to crops by high water.

But the worst had not yet come. The Smoky Hill river had shown no signs of rising until Wednesday afternoon. This stream began to show its jealous disposition not to be outdone by two insignificant little creeks. The water began to show signs of making trouble.

The Saline was already higher than it had ever been known to be by the oldest settlers along that stream, and threatened the Union Pacific bridge near New Cambria. The whole country in that vicinity was already covered with water for miles on either side of the track. On Thursday, May 28, a heavy rain fell throughout the entire day. The official rain guage showed a total precipitation of 5.25 inches It came in torrents a part of the time and business was almost suspended. The Smoky was rising rapidly and at dark had reached within three feet of the high water mark of 1895 (the then greatest flood that Salina had had in thirty years.) The situation now began to grow serious and the residents of the east side who had thought to escape trouble from the high water were watching the Smoky with suspicion. Just before dark a telephone message was received that a seven foot rise was coming down Dry Creek. This made the residents of the north and west side more uneasy and the night began in gloom.

The rain fell almost continually, a number of families moved to higher ground. All were uneasy and some prepared for the worst. About midnight A. K. Pierce telephoned from Mentor that Dry Creek was rising rapidly and the water was then on his first floor. Marshal Thompson hastened to the west portion of the city where he knew. that the water would show the rise from Dry Creek first, and found that it was true; that the water was rapidly covering that part of the city and fast working its way to the business portion. He at once telephoned to the water works and the fire alarm was turned in, which was followed by other whistles and bells. The alarm wakened many people who found themselves almost shut off from land.

Many west-siders were already awake and boats that were available were being used to rescue people in the low parts of that district. The water continued to rise rapidly; it was now 1:30 o’clock and knowing that the streams in all directions were far out of their banks before the great rain that fell on the day before it was impossible for any one to tell what the extent of the flood would be. The clouds were low and dark, the Light company thought at the rapid rate the water was now rising that their lights would go out within another hour and men were anxious for their families and were hurrying in every direction to secure some means of transportation to a place of safety.

The hills to the east lay but two miles away and if the water continued to rise at the rate it had been coming for several hours, within a few hours the whole city would be flooded; and if they could reach the hills, with their families they would be safe. And so the road to the east became a busy highway, wagon after wagon loaded with women and children were hurrying to Mount Barbara. The water was now filling the old river bed and came pouring over the embankment where the streets crossed it and roared like a mighty waterfall. Those who reached the hills were safe and those who remained at their homes were busy) some were building crude boats and rafts, while others were taking carpets from their floors and raising furniture to higher places of safety The water continued to rise and when daylight came the people of Salina beheld a sight that will long be remembered. Four-fifths of the city was covered with water that extended for miles in every direction. The water continued to rise until about 8 o’clock when it stood still for a time and then began to recede, until by night it had fallen about six inches; but it refused to go further and the worst was yet to come. People who were already surrounded by high water were suspicious of its actions and refused to sleep and their fears were not without cause, for at midnight another alarm was turned in. At 11 o'clock the day before, which was May 28, the water had covered the entire business portion of the city, filling all the cellars of the business houses and causing one building, owned by Gothart Schipple, to collapse. It was occupied by Mrs. Getts’ millinery store, and the occupants barely escaped with their lives. Two other buildings were damaged so much that they were ordered to be torn down, besides several other buildings were considered unsafe and were deserted. The Telephone company fearing the safety of their building ordered the operators to go home. This left the city without this much needed service and those surrounded by water, without boats were completely cut off from any means of communication. To those this was a dreadful night. But there was nothing for them to do but wait and watch. The water soon began to rise and at 2 o'clock it had reached the high water mark of the day before, and then it came slower. This gave hope that daylight might come before they were carried away by the flood. At 5 o'clock it reached the highest point that has ever been known since the coming of the white man. It was five inches above the high water mark of Friday and thirty inches higher than the flood of ’95. Never was daylight more welcome to the citizens in the flooded districts of Salina than it was on Saturday morning, May 30, 1903.

The weather remained cool and cloudy. Light rains fell almost continually and the water receded slowly. Three hundred people were on the hills to the east, depending upon supplies from the town. It was two miles away and in some places the current was very strong. Many people were still at their homes in the flooded districts. These, it was feared, were in danger or want, Boats of all descriptions were busy carrying provisions to the hills and caring for those in the flooded districts. Salina was now-cut off from the world save by a single wire. No trains had come or gone since Thursday, but as the water continued to recede slowly and the rains were light it was generally believed that it would grow no worse. The people who had not slept for two night were ready fora rest. The next morning was a gloomy Sunday. Nearly all the churches were filled with people who had been brought in from the lower parts of town and but few churches held services and these had small attendancés. The grocery stores were open all day supplying, by boat, those who needed provisions.

Word was coming in from other towns. Topeka and Kansas City were now getting the force of the flood and its destructiveness in those two cities was something awful. Council Grove had experienced a flood, the like of which had never been seen in that town. Abilene, Junction City, Concordia, Manhattan and Lawrence were having terrible floods, and the people of Salina were thankful that she had suffered no more. And so it was the water seemed to cover all the lowlands, along all the rivers and creeks in Northern, Central and Eastern Kansas at one time, and the terrible force of the flood must come upon the cities and towns along the Kaw. Topeka and Kansas City were the unfortunate cities and got the full force of the greatest flood that has ever visited Kansas within the memory of the oldest settler.

It was fortunate for the people along the Mississippi, below the mouth of the Missouri that rivers pouring their waters into that stream from the east were not high, for there would have been no Cairo. East St. Louis, although she suffered much, would have been a heap of ruins and on down the Mississippi the destruction of life and property would have been something awful. Let us be thankful that it was no worse and set to work to recover our losses.

We believe Salina is one of the best towns on the globe, and in a short time our hopes will be as bright as they were before the great flood.


Looking west from Lincoln, Kans., showing depot and elevator.

Saline River bridge at Reese’s Mill, Lincoln, Kan.

***

Looking west over the Union Pacific track from water tank showing water for six miles west.

Looking north on Eleventh street from State street showing residence of W. K. Peck on State street and A. G. Schiele on Ash street.

***

Looking southeast from top of Kansas Wesleyan University showing water for several miles.

Looking northeast from near the Creamery on Ash street showing bridge.

***

Looking west on Iron avenue from near Eleventh street showing the Normal in the distance.

Looking west from Fourth street over Missouri Pacific yards showing depot and Lee-Warren mills to the left and the Marion Manufacturing Co. and Watson’s wholesale house to the right.

***

East Side Grocery May 29, 1903.

Looking southwest on Prescott and Santa Feavenue showing residences of W. D. Lee and Dr. Walker.

***

College avenue looking north from Iron avenue showing trees in Normal University grounds.

Looking northwest from south side of Ash showing National Hotel facing Ash street and Central Kansas Publishing Co. on northeast corner Santa Fe avenue and Ash street.

***

Looking east on Iron avenue from near the bridge.

A scene near the corner of State and Eleventh streets.

***

First train reaching Salina over Missouri Pacific railroad carrying 200 workmen.

Looking west on Ash street from east of Tenth showing residence of W. F. Grosser and W. H. McDowell on the right.

***

A scene at the corner of State and Eleventh streets during the first rise from Dry Creek May 27.

Looking west on Iron avenue from foot bridge showing residences of J. J. Geis, J. J. Purcell and William Kaffer.

***

Looking southeast on Iron avenue from near Twelfth street.

Looking west on Ash street from near Eighth street showing J. G. Mohler’s residence to the right and O. P. Hamilton’s residence to the left.

***

Taken from office of National Hotel looking toward east entrance the morning after the explosion of gas that occurred in the evening at 10:30 June 5.

National Hotel billiard parlor after the explosion by gas June 5.

***

Looking northeast from McPherson Branch depot showing east end of Iron avenue bridge.

Looking east from Ash street bridge showing residences of Wm, Unger, R. H. Graham, T. Sullivan and E. S. Swanson.

**

M. E. Church after storm which occurred on the evening of May 22.

Looking north from Union Pacific railroad showing St. John’s School in the distance.

***

Looking east on Iron avenuejfrom'near the Normal University during the great flood.

Looking weston Ash street from Santa Fe avenue showing National Hotel on the right and Holzmeister’s cigar factory to the left.

***

Shippel building, occupied by Mrs. Getts, that collapsed May 29 caused by the flood.

Metropolitan Hotel and residence of D. G. Stack on West Ash street.

***

A scene at the corner of Iron and Eleventh where the water was five or six feet deep.

A gang of 50 men repairing Union Pacific track after the flood.

***

On Tenth street between Iron avenue and Walnut street showing boat near George Hull’s residence.

Looking east on Iron avenue from just west of postoffice.

Looking west on Iron avenue from near Eighth street. 

Looking south on Tenth street from Iron avenue. 

***

Looking into Oak Dale Park from near water works after foot bridge had gone.

A scene near Logan school house where some small residences are almost eve deep in water.

***

From Solberg building looking north on Seventh street.


Iron avenue between Ninth and Tenth streets showing boat at Van Trine’s landing.


Foot bridge to Oak Dale park that later went out.


Some of the big hail that fell in Salina May, 22, one weighing over 14 ounces.

***

A group of flood refugees at the brick plant.

First engine into Salina over the Missouri Pacific after the flood, drawing train with 200 workmen.

***

The following is taken from the Abilene Reflector of June 2: "A furious flood swept Abilene. The city suffered a loss of over $100,000. Mud Creek tears its way through the town. Hundreds of cellars were filled. Sherwood Murphy drowned. On Monday night a tremendous rain fell extending northwest of the city and sent Mud Creek out of its banks and into the lower part of the town but quickly receded. On Tuesday was more rain with hail and all the terrifying accompaniments of the cyclone to add to the people’s alarm. Wednesday was pleasant except for brief showers but the Smoky continued to rise. Thursday, May 28, broke lowering and dark. By 9 o’clock lamps were necessary. Court adjourned and business was practically suspended. A drenching downpour fell the entire day. Over the Smoky Hill valley it extended, reaching its greatest force between Salina and Manhattan. At 3 o’clock the next afternoon the water was three feet deep at Fourth and Broadway. From 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. the rain farely darkened the sky, then slowed for a time, after which it resumed active operations that continued until midnight. Just how much rain fell in those 12 hours no one will ever know, but certainly not less than 10 or 12 inches. At 7 0’clock the water was 16 inches deep on the crossing, two minutes later it was three feet deep on the same crossing. At 10 o’clock the water reached its highest point and stood for a time, after which it receded rapidly. During the 12 hours that the water flowed through the town the current was so swift that a strong man could not breast it. At its deepest point on West Fourth street near Broadway, it was 6 to 8 feet deep. It filled to some extent every basement and cellar on the townsite. In the Reflector office the water touched the ceiling in the press room. In the Chronicle and News offices a similar condition existed. As the water weakened the foundation of the three-story block at Third and Cedar streets, it collapsed into a heap of debris."

Wrecked buildings on corner of Fourth and Cedar streets at Abilene, Kan., caused by the flood.

View of Santa Fe track between Abilene and Enterprise during the flood.

***

Looking northwest from corner of Buckeye and Fourth streets at Abilene, Kan., during the great flood, May 29, 1903.

View at Abilene showing wreckage, taken from near Giles’ elevator looking west over Union Pacific tracks.

***

At Manhattan

At Manhattan, Kan., where the Big Blue poured its rushing waters into the already raging Kaw, a repetition of the story told of the flood at Abilene and Salina, might be given, but for lack of space and time it will be necessary to omit the description of the flood at Manhattan and leave the reader to judge from the three following pictures how Manhattan appeared surrounded, as it was, by a vast lake of water, that rushed through the streets, carrying everything movable in its course, such as small houses, barns, fences, sweeping away bridges, washing out railroad track and twisting steel rails likewise.

This shows the condition of the business portion of Manhattan, Kan., during the great flood.

***

Birds eye view of Manhattan, Kan., during the flood.

At Manhattan, Kan., near R. I. Bridge. The large building to the right is Mr. Dewey’s corn crib, said to be the largest in the world. It was^floated X of a mile.

***

The Disaster at Topeka.

Topeka, situated as it is, about 65 miles from the mouth of the Kaw River, was directly in the path of the great flood-water that had swept the valleys of the several streams that were pouring their mad waters into that river to the north and west of thecity, made Topeka the scene of great destruction, surpassed only by that experienced at Kansas City. At Topeka the flood was something awful, and, as told by an eye witness, after the rever had already left its banks, the water in the streets rose an inch a minute for more than an hour and rushed through the streets of North Topeka and a portion of the south side like mad rivers, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 feet, washing away houses, bridges, railroads, piling up great piles of sand in places and cutting great holes in other places. Here about 60 lives were lost and property, possibly worth two million of dollars, and the suffering was great. Thousands of people were driven from their homes during a spell of very disagreeable, cool, rainy weather that continued for several days. And after the waters had subsided people returned to their homes only to find?that they had either been carried away by the flood, or damaged so much that they could not be inhabited for weeks, and many were without money to make the necessary repairs. With these words and the following pictures of the flood at Topeka, we will leave the reader to draw his own conclusion of the greatest disaster that ever came upon the people of Topeka. And after ten years have passed marks,will still be left to remind her people of the great flood of May, 1903.

***

Scene on Topeka avenue between Gordon and Laurent streets, Topeka.

Starting the pontoon bridge on Kansas avenue looking southeast from R. I. depot, Topeka, Kan.

***

Kansas avenue, Topeka, looking north showing Melan Bridge and North Topeka.

Looking southwest on Kansas avenue, North Topeka, showing Union Pacific depot.

***

Looking northwest from Union Pacific depot, North Topeka, showing Thomas’ lumber yard that was destroyed by fire during the flood.

Life buoy on cable in which over 1,000 people were carried out of flooded district in North Topeka.

***

Kansas City Suffered.

To give some idea of the depth of the water at Kansas City we might add that in many of the streets the water was sufficiently deep that the largest steamboats on the Missouri river could navigate with perfect ease save from danger of encountering floating houses and other wreckage, and in many places the water was 18 to 20 feet deep. The Union depot could have been turned into the seamboat landing instead of a railroad station. Railroad tracks were undermined, and engines and cars were buried out of sight.

Here the loss was so great that a correct estimate can never bemade. It was unfortunate for these cities that the great Muddy and the Kaw were ona tear at the same time. To give one an idea of the intensity of the flood at this place and Topeka would require a description covering many pages but the pictures shown in this tittle book will tell their story of the flood better than could be described with the pen. As you can see at the Union depot the water must have been 1o or 12 feet deep and out of 17 bridges at Kansas City but one (the Missouri Pacific) was left standing and had that company not placed several of their big engines on this bridge it could never have stood the great pressure of water and wreckage that was piled against it. At Armourdale no language could describe the flood’s disastrous work for this city was almost completely wrecked. The loss of life in these cities will never be known, |while the property loss will be many millions of dollars. And here our story of the flood is ended and the half will never be told. The young people of today who may live for fifty years will probably then tell the story of the flood of 1903 from Central Kansas to far down the Mississippi, as the greatest flood within their memory, and as the people of today listen to the story of the flood of ’44, the people the will listen with interest to the stories told by the children of today of the awful flood of 1903.

***

A view at Kansas City showing West bottoms from bluff looking west—Armour Packing company in the distance.

View in west bottoms near Union Depot, Santa Fe street, Kansas City, Mo.

***

Debris caught by Missouri Pacific railroad bridge at Kansas City, the only bridge left standing over the Kaw out of seventeen bridges.

Union avenue looking west, Union depot at left during great flood at Kansas City, June 1, 1903.

***

{On image: Looking East on 8th St from Court House. Flood of May 29th 1903.
Junction City, Kansas. _Pennell Photo_ 

Although Junction City, at the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers which form the Kaw, lays pretty high, yet that city was not high enough to entirely escape the fury of the flood.

***

Iron avenue bridge looking northeast showing residence of H. Harms.

West side of Santa Fe avenue looking north from Ash street.